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MENTAL GOODNESS 

BY STARK YOUNG 

We had all three descended from the same train, though from 
different compartments, and gone to the same hotel, the San 
Marco, almost the only one in Ravenna; and had been crossing 
one another's paths all day. And after luncheon I had seen the 
Englishman in carpet slippers sitting with his feet up on a chair 
in the salone, very much at home. The Frenchman had been 
there also, at the other end of the room, going over a portfolio of 
paintings and sketches that a porter had brought up from the 
station. But we had not spoken to each other. And then that 
evening at the cafe under the arcades of the piazza we drifted 
together. Our table was by one of the columns and near a flower- 
ing oleander, pale rose. A rumble of rich voices in Tuscan and 
Romagnese was everywhere. 

The two men had already begun a conversation when I joined 
them, and I sat observing them a long while in silence. 

The Englishman turned out to be a fellow in history at some 
Oxford college. He was a big man with a burly front and red 
eyebrows; but you could see that secretly his being swam in senti- 
ment; he might swear gruffly enough but would fall in love with 
any ringlet curl. He had a way of not answering when the 
Frenchman expected him to; and toward both of us he mani- 
fested that huffiness of manner that so often accompanies 
English culture and puzzles unendingly the well-bred of other 
lands. 

The Frenchman was a painter, a shrewd little man, climbed up 
from out some parental shop on the boulevards very likely. I 
had seen some of his paintings that afternoon in the salone. He 
was one of those busy French artists who seem to paint with milk 
under a magnifying-glass, smooth, creamy pictures with too 
much brown in the shadows, bourgeois, as apt and pat as a toilet 
soap; work that makes no furor, but sells, flowing to its own level 
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as easily and gratefully as water. His hair was cropped close and 
his eyes were grey and clear. He spoke English very well. 

I scarcely noted what the two were saying; they were talking 
about Ravenna, I heard that much. And one of them talked as 
much as the other, though the Englishman had a look that said: 
"Behold, I am taciturn. I belong to a strong, silent race." I 
observed this vaguely as my thoughts wandered out from the 
company and the glass of Certosa verde to the piazza around me 
and to Ravenna. 

After seven years, Ravenna was more beautiful than ever. 
The war had waked it up somewhat; there was a new trades- 
union Government ' arising and a new public market, but they 
scarcely left a ripple. How Ravenna differed from Vicenza or 
Siena or Perugia or Florence: I was turning that question over 
in my mind. I thought of the quiet and romantic and warm 
quality of it; how the romance of Ravenna is deepened beyond that 
of Venice, which it is most like, by the basilicas, by the Byzantine 
and Roman, and by that pine forest between the town and the 
sea, whose lights and shadows make a part of the very air. And 
of the streets, half deserted, with their yellow and brown and 
rose and white and blue houses, faded now; long streets like 
canals, constantly varied like the streets of Venice by the shifting 
and turning of the lines of direction they take; but made more 
beautiful still by the delicate, changing levels of their ground. 
The tombs and basilicas, romantic with an old solitude, stand 
apart, lonely and quiet and open, glowing with mosaic, and 
carrying in their painted capitals the richest element of antique 
art, its color. Even the antiquities of this town are its own. 

The night was coming down as we sat there. The old palaces 
of the piazza above their arcades were a soft rose-color against 
the deep blue of the sky, in which the stars were shining, near 
and golden and sharp. A kind of blue clearness still showed along 
the ground below. Then I realized all at once that the French- 
man was asking me a question. 

"How many years was it, Monsieur, that Byron lived in 
Ravenna? Neither of us remembers. Do you know?" 

"Two years," I replied. "Byron thought Ravenna the most 
beautiful city in Italy." 
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"Indeed, Monsieur? How interesting to hear that! Perhaps 
I should agree with him — almost, not quite. I had thought that 
it might have been his love for the Contessa Guiccioli that kept 
him here. Monsieur here was saying — just what was it you were 
saying, Monsieur? I am too stupid to remember it clearly." 

"I was saying," the Englishman repeated, "that Byron led a 
wild life in Venice, desperate in a way, if you see what I mean. 
But in Ravenna he seems to have settled down." 

"The influence of the Contessa, Monsieur." 

"Somewhat. And other causes. Personally I am not one of 
those who censure Byron harshly. There are people who won't 
read his poems, or won't praise them, because of his life, the 
women, the cynicism, the satire on established order. Seems to 
me a foolish attitude. We can certainly admire his genius 
without approving of his life. And I'm always reminded of the 
fact that there were many things in Byron's life that would 
excuse his conduct to some extent. Circumstances were often 
against him, poor chap!" 

"Excuse, Monsieur?" the Frenchman interrupted, "how, 
excuse?" 

"Why, I mean to say we all know Byron's life, what it was — " 

"Certainly." 

"But that shouldn't blind us to his merits as a poet. Byron 
had eloquence and great mental vigor. He has an infinity about 
him like the sea, as one of our critics says, the poet Swinburne — ?" 

"Ah, yes, Swinburne, to be sure, Monsieur." 

"Well, if that be so, we ought to be able to overlook his failings 
in the light of his achievements. If you see what I mean." 

I thought the Frenchman's eyes looked a little glaring, but he 
made no answer. 

"What's more, the accounts are probably exaggerated." 

"Grant they are true, Monsieur," the other said. "It is the 
same. I am not sure I do see what you mean. Perhaps it is 
that Frenchmen do not understand very well the Anglo- 
Saxons, not always. But why should we forgive Byron, may I 
ask again?" 

"I mean that the English race" — the Englishman's voice grew 
tender as if he were speaking of a beloved brother — "is a just 
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race. I believe we have a great desire to be human, to make 
allowances; justice is an Englishman's passion." 

"What very odd passions the English have, Monsieur!" 

"Naturally I don't mean to say that other races may not be 
just and human also." 

"I think, Monsieur," the Frenchman replied, ignoring the 
concession quite as his little flippancy had just been ignored, 
"that there may be a difference after all. I should not under- 
stand very well this passion for forgiving a great poet like Byron 
because his poetry is great." 

"It may well be that the French genius is harder," the English- 
man said — "the esprit de logique." 

"That may be. But why forgive or make excuses? It cannot 
help Byron or make him greater." 

"But it praises Byron's genius without endorsing his conduct." 

"Ah, I see. I see. We might say it preserves our greatness 
and Byron's also. That is it, is it not?" 

"If you like." 

"We protect our own standards, but also we confess that 
under the circumstances we should do the same thing. It is 
droll." 

"Not entirely," the Englishman objected. 

"Ah well, to our mouton. Byron is great, in some respects he 
differs from us — in theory, at least, if not always in conduct. 
Very well. In spite of his differing from us he is a great poet. 
Therefore we forgive him. You forgive him, Monsieur?" 

"Oh, rather, I should say I do. Though I can't say that of 
all my friends." 

"Exactly. And I see no need of forgiving him at all." 

"But why be harsh in one's judgment of Byron?" 

"That's one sort of good, perhaps, Monsieur. It is as you say, 
very kind, very tender, very just and human. It has a sort of 
piety in it, perhaps." 

The Englishman added: "It is more charitable." 

"Ah, Monsieur, and it is also easier. For if we make allow- 
ances for Byron, we do not have to reexamine our own system, 
n'est-ce pas? But there is another sort of goodness, we think. 
What I may call mental goodness." 
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"Mental goodness?" The Englishman filled another pipe 
with steady determination. 

"Exactly, Monsieur: mental goodness, the goodness of under- 
standing. I believe that instead of ' forgiving ' Byron, as you say, 
it is better to understand the facts. That seems to me kinder, 
ah, much kinder ! We may not of course enjoy it so much as we 
enjoy forgiving" — he looked up to see if his little thrust had gone 
home, but his listener sat masked in repose — "and it may be 
more disturbing than making allowances or altering history to 
suit ideals. You know the French phrase, I am sure, Monsieur: 
'the defect of one's excellence'?" 

"Certainly." 

"That is what we mean by it. Byron's violence and extremes 
were part of that quality that swept his poetry along. His weak- 
ness with women was the defect of the excellence that made him 
a lyric poet. One accepts this as one accepts the fact that fire 
is beautiful but burns one. It is an extreme, it is regrettable. 
But the flame is an extreme as much as the burning is." 

A sound of a bell far away, from off toward San Vitale, came 
to our ears, beautiful and soft. The little painter began to speak 
more vehemently. 

"Is not this kinder in the end, Monsieur, to make the head to 
see straight than to depend on the humors of the heart?" 

He turned to me when the Englishman said nothing: "To 
keep the heart in the head, that is better than so near the diges- 
tion, which has not the so good constancy. Ah, but the stomach 
has temperament, has it not?" 

"Very much so," I agreed. 

"But what do you think, Monsieur? You have been silent. 
What do you think of this in America? " 

"In America," I said, "we are still in the forgiving stage also. 
Our biographies are usually the refinement of lying. Or of blink- 
ing, with pity. For example, take our favorite story- writer; 
he was in prison two years for taking money in a bank. But we 
don't like to admit it. We deny it, or we soften the facts. I 
know a man whose desk was next to this writer's. He saw the 
whole business. He tells me the three things the money was 
needed for were the support of the writer's wife, — who was ill 
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and to whom he was devoted, — playing poker, and digging for 
a buried treasure down by the river." 

"I see, Monsieur. And you mean that these same traits are 
behind the stories?" 

"Just that. The gentleness and kindness and adventure and 
daredevil and romance in his stories all come out in this love for 
his wife, for gambling, for treasure-hunting, so strong that they 
made him steal." 

"But also to create his art, Monsieur." 

"Ah, but to admit that," I said, "people must be ready to 
look into their own scheme of values a little. It's pleasanter to do 
the other, be evasive or merciful." 

"Exactly. It is sweet to be forgiving, is it not, Monsieur? 
But it is intelligent and permanent to be understanding." 

He turned to the Englishman, smiling: "The defect of one's 
excellence is not a sacred phrase, perhaps, but it is the kindest 
in the world." 

The Englishman looked off into the blue night, untouched by 
all this patter, and still silent. The Frenchman looked at me 
with a bit of a shrug, as if to say, "Espece de type anglais, non? " 
Then the other took his pipe from his lips and said: 

"The English nature is a compassionate and tender one." 

The Frenchman looked at him a moment. 

"Ah, yes, we know that from your ballads," he said. 

The conversation was ended by the padrone's coming up with 
our bill. The cafe was already deserted, the voices gone, and 
most of the piazza lights were out. The Englishman paid, 
waiving us brusquely aside; and he and the painter rose to go. 

The padrone made him a bow. The Signor was from Byron's 
country, he said in Italian. Byron was a great poet, they had 
named a piazza for him in Ravenna. He wished the signori 
good-night and golden dreams. 

I let the two men set off and stayed on there long after the 
doors of the cafe were shut; and only now and then, passersby 
crossed the piazza; and now and then the footsteps of the watch- 
man came from a far corner. I smiled a little to think of the 
irony of how we had all sat there together; how none of us had 
mentioned a word of it, and yet the beauty and reality of the 
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time and place had laid its finger, nevertheless, on the invisible 
sources of our talk and the shy accents of our vehemence. 

The stars looked closer now and more golden in the deep blue 
of the air. Against the blue and the stars rose the figure of St. 
Mark's lion on the column nearby and the pointed Venetian 
battlements along the palace walls. A soft night breeze had set 
in from the Adriatic and stirred the oleander branches. The 
strange, bitter fragrance of the blossoms spread abroad, and the 
stirred leaves made a little clicking sound. Otherwise there was 
no sound anywhere. Ravenna was as silent as night on water. 

Then from the next piazza, over by Dante's tomb and Byron's 
palace, a guitar struck up and a man began to sing. It was a 
wild, metallic voice, and all the brighter for the stillness and the 
stone streets on which it fell. I could hear the strumming of the 
guitar, the voice singing, and the stir of branches near me. I 
could see the pale curves of the arcades, and the rose-color glow- 
ing on the walls in the dim light of the few street-lamps below, 
and darkening into mere shadow higher up against the deep sky. 
And close at hand, almost overhead, I saw the shapes of the 
leaves, the most beautiful in the world. I thought of Byron and 
his life at Ravenna, the love, the revolution, the proud and lonely 
and ironical isolation, and of Dante. The night, the straight 
lines of the column with its lion's wings, the rumor of the sea in 
the soft wind, the memory of these great men, the music, and 
the quietness, seemed all one thing, seemed complete and perfect 
as one of the oleander leaves. And with them, after a fashion, 
went also the slight little Frenchman with his clear, wise phrase. 

Stark Young. 



